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Ruth Taunton 
Headquarters Secretary of the National Woman's Party, who will be _ | i 
one of the speakers at the State Conference of the Maryland Branch | 
of the National Woman's Party, on November 15, at the Woman's | | ‘ 
- City Club, Baltimore, Md. Miss Taunton, whose home is in Southern | 
California, is an active member of the California Federation of Busi- i 
ness and Professional Women's Clubs, of the Business Women’s Legis- 
lative Council of California, and of the State Federation of Women’s 

| Clubs. She is a journalist by profession. 
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OBJECT OF THK PARTY 


The objeet of this organization shall be 

io secure for women complete equality 

with men under the law and in all human 
relationships. 


THE LOCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 

“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 

throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this artiele by appropriate legislation.” 


Pena Joint Resolution Number 52] 
House Joint Resolution Number 55] 


Introduced in the Senate June 4, 1929, 
by GERALD P. Nyzs, North Dakota. 


Introduced in the House January 11, 1932, 
by REPRESENTATIVE Louis LUDLOW, 
Indiana. 


Klizabeth Selden Rogers, N.Y. 


Margaret Whittemore, Calif. 
Mrs. Valentine Winters, Ohio 


Equal Rights. 


Cady. Stanton 


Cady Stanton, is a reconsideration of some of her ideas regarding the ° 
needs of women. Never was there a more whole-souled Feminist than 
Mrs. Stanton. When still a child the realization that girls were deemed of 
less importance and value than boys roused in her a determination to change 
their status. And this determination a as the years went by and life | 
unfolded before her, ts 


It was obvious to her that the unjust laws which kept married women in a 
state of chattel slavery must be repealed. It was obvious that in order to 
have power to change these laws women must be enfranchised. And because 
she was convinced that the ballot was the most effectual means of winning 
freedom for women, she courageously, against the advice of her closest and 
most liberal friends, made the first public demand for woman suffrage in this 
country. This was in 1848, and from that time on, every Woman’s _— 
Convention demanded the ballot for women. | 


Although Elizabeth Cady Stanton realined the importance of the ballot — 
to women, she also saw that before women could be liberated there must be a 
revolution in their mental processes. She urged them to discard false tradi- 
tions, to be wary of cultivating so-called womanly qualities which had been 
held up as virtues and conferred upon them as a sop for equality. She urged 
them to question the edicts of the Church regarding woman’s sphere. She 
wanted every profession and every occupation open to women. She knew what 


A WORTHY commemoration of November 12, the birthday of Elizabeth 


_ self-respect and power, financial independence would bring them. It often 


took more courage to denounce women’s foibles than to ask for the ballot, but 


Elizabeth Cady Stanton was equal to the task and throughout her life she 


waged war against women’s self-inflicted inferiority and frailty. 


She had confidence that education would transform woman’s opinion of 
her own abilities and possibilities. She expected much of the younger genera- 
tion. She had definite ideas regarding the education of girls, and while her 
pleas are not so necessary today as they were in 1851 when they were written, 
many mothers might still be reminded of them, for psychologists are now 
telling us that girls grow up under a great handicap because of the thought- 
less training of their parents who fasten upon them the ideas of a past age. - 

“The great work before us,” wrote Elizabeth Cady Stanton, “is the educa- 
tion of those just coming on the stage of action. Begin with the girls of today 
and in twenty years we can revolutionize this nation. The childhood of woman 
must be free and untrammeled. The girl must be allowed to romp and play, 
climb, skate, and swim; her clothing must be more like that of a boy..... 
that she may be out me all times, and enter freely into all kinds of sports. 
Teach her to go alone by night or day, if need be, on the lonely highway, or 
through the busy streets of the crowded metropolis. The manner in which 
all courage and self-reliance is educated out of the girl, her path portrayed 
with dangers and difficulties that never exist, is melancholy indeed..... -The © 
best protector any woman can have, one that will serve her at all times and 
in all places, is courage..... The girl must early be impressed with the idea 
that she is to be ‘a hand and not a mouth,’ a worker, and not a drone in the 
great hive of human activity. Like the boy she must be taught to look forward 


to a life of self-dependence, and early prepare herself for some trade or 
profession.” 


The one great purpose of Elizabeth Cady Stanton’s life was to help win 
for women “complete equality with men under the law and in all human 
relationships.” Members of the Woman’s Party who are still working for 
the same end revere her work and her moors 


/ 


Are You Willing to Pay she Price ? 


W 7 BAT people really desire they are willing to pay for, as long as they 
have any money at all in their pockets. Very poor people go to the - 
movies and children who do not have enough to eat, buy chewing gum 

and cigarettes and candy. 


Women are notoriously the pauper sex but most of them manage to rake 
out enough money somewhere to dress becomingly. When it is a question of 
a new hat or a small contribution to an eternal principle, which will the 
average woman choose? Whichever she cares the most about, needless to say, 
and we anxiously await the outcome. 

Last week we appealed for money to support the campaign for the repeal 
of the “Married Person’s Clause” in the Economy Act. Today we repeat: 
Are you willing, personally, to pay the necessary price for Equality? 
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Speakers Address California Council 


66 RGUMENTS against Equal 
A pists for men and women be- 


fore the law are diminishing, as 
are the numbers of organizations that do 
not favor the amendment,” declared Maud 
Younger, congressional chairman of the 
National Woman’s Party, in an address 
made October 22 before the Business 
Women’s Legislative Council of Califor- 
nia. That women of Southern California 
are vitally interested in the Equal Rights 
amendment to the Constitution was evi- 
denced by the large atendance at the 
Los Angeles dinner program. 

The struggle of women during the past 
year has been world wide, according to 
Miss Younger. . The fight has been for 
rights far more important than those of 
suffrage and it is to the women of the 
United States that women of other coun- 
tries look for leadership, the speaker 
pointed out. 

Besides discussing the viata: for 
placing the Equal Rights amendment in 


the Federal Constitution where all other 
guarantees of equality are to be found, 


Miss Younger stated that it would be 
permanent if it received such status. 


It would also save time, money and 


energy to remove all inequalities by one 
amendment instead of by separate State 
bills and often by state-wide referendum. 
A constitutional amendment would pre- 
vent new discriminations against women 


kq ual 


thing. It is worth fighting for!’ 
Madame Marta Vergara, delegate 
from Chile to the recent League of Na- 
tions Assembly, and Madame Maria Pi- 
zano delegate from Colombia, are in- 
tensely in earnest when they talk about 
equality. They have been putting their 
principles into practice. Here, in Geneva, 
they are much talked of people. They 
have defied a whole commission of men 
on the subject of equality. They have re- 
mained unmoved either by threat or argu- 
ment. For the first time in the history of 
the League women delegates have made 
such an unflinching fight for the rights of 
women that the Assembly has been com- 
pelled to listen. Together these two 
women delegates have carried the cam- 
paign—if not to victory, at least a very 
considerable distance forward. © 
Their work in the Assembly has been 
devoted largely to opposition to the Na- 
tionality Convention of The Hague. Not, 
as they explain, because they are averse 
to the convention—as such, but because 
it embodies four articles that discriminate 
against women. They point out that some- 
thing much greater than the nationality 


ve see is a fundamental 


By Eloise Owens 


from being made in the future, the speaker 
said. 

This amendment would not interfere 
with protective legislation concerning 
children’s pensions, miscalled “mother’s 
pensions”; and maternity legislation. It 
would require that all laws be based upon 
the nature of the work and not upon the 
sex of the worker. 

A little is being conceded each year in 
regard to the equality in transmitting of 
nationality, Miss Younger said. Both the 
speaker and the group of women at the 
Council meeting lauded the United States 
delegates to the World Court conference 
held some months ago in Geneva at which 
a World Code was adopted, for they were 
the only delegation who voted against 
the adoption of the code. Their objection 
was that the code contained inequalities 
based upon sex which were repugnant to 
the principles of the Government of the 
United States. To become effective the 
World Code must be ratified by at least 
ten nations. To date three nations have 
ratified it despite its discriminations 
against women. 

Following the address a Miss Younger, 


Judge May D. Lahey, now of the Los 


Angeles County Superior Court by assign- 
ment of the Judicial Council, was intro- 
duced. 


“T am one of the few persons who dis- 
covered, rather late in life, that there is a 
Santa Claus,” said Judge Lahey, “for it 
was Christmas Day, 1928, that Governor 
C. C. Young appointed me judge of the 
Municipal Court of the city of Los 
Angeles.” “Why a Woman Judge” was 
the topic of the short talk given by Judge 
Lahey, who is a candidate to succeed 
Daily S. Stafford as judge of the Los 
Angeles County Superior Court, should 


_ he be recalled November 8. Miss Lahey > 


traced the influence of women down 


through the ages, progressing from Jus- 


tinian’s wife who instituted laws and pro- 
ceeding to Isabella, patroness of the new 
world, who pawned her jewels and her 
pride to aid Columbus, Abigail Adams, 
she pointed out, was the first American 
Feminist. The only two ages that retain 
the names of their dominant figures are 
the Elizabethan and Victorian, according 
to the Judge, further emphasizing the 
influence of women. we 

Robbie Anderson, a brilliant young 
attorney, president of the Anaheim, Calif., 
Business and Professional Women’s Club 
and a member of the Board of the Legis- 
lative Council, who was program chair- 
man of the evening, introduced both Miss 
Younger and Judge Lahey. Sue Brobst, 
president of the Council, presided over the 


meeting and introduced other persons of 


note. 


Rights in the Assembly 


By Phyllis Lovell 


rights of women is involved—that the 
real question is whether the proposed codi- 


fication of international law shall be | 


founded upon equality or inequality be- 
tween the sexes. Their demand for the 


revision of The Hague Convention was not 


accepted by the Assembly. On the con- 
trary the Assembly recommended rati- 
fication of the convention in its present 
form. The Assembly made some conces- 
sions, however. It invited the Women’s 
Consultative Committee on Nationality 
to continue to act as an advisory body to 
the League; it voted a recommendation 
to governments to incorporate the prin- 
ciple of sex equality in their own nation- 
ality legislation, and it instructed the 
Secretary General to keep in touch with 
legislation in the various countries with 
a view to the adoption of a new nation- 


ality convention more in harmony with | 


the principle of equality. 

The fight led by Madame Vergara and 
Madame Pizano in the Assembly has set 
a new precedent at Geneva—a precedent 
for women and a precedent for small na- 
tions. Heretofore women delegates have 


of 


been submissive. Never, on a single occa- 
sion, have they led a fight against the 
great powers. Rarely, indeed, has any 
man delegate from a small country lifted 
his voice against the great powers. But 
Madame Vergara and Madame Pizano un- 
hesitatingly gave battle. Arrayed against 
the women’s demands were Great Britain 
and her Dominions, Italy, France, Ger- 
many, Holland and Switzerland. This 
was soon apparent in the debate in the 
First Commission. According to League 
procedure the delegates from Chile and 
Colombia should have yielded at once. But 
they did not yield. In spite of great dif- 
ficulties they maintained their position to 
the end. Although they were finally 
beaten their defeat is generally conceded 
here in Geneva to have been a moral vic- 
tory. The European powers carried the 
day as usual, but an unusual thing hap- 
pened in that nine of the smaller powers 
registered a formal protest in the plenary 
session of the Assembly. Their action 
followed a speech by Madame Vergara in 
which she announeed that her govern- 
ment, Chile, would make such a protest. 
Promptly eight other governments: China, 


Colombia, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Guate- — 
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mala, Mexico, Poland and Turkey fol- 
lowed the lead of Chile and put them- 
selves publicly on record against the ma- 


jority report. Since the beginning of the — 


League it has been the custom for all re- 
ports to be accepted in the Assembly by 
unanimous agreement, without a vote. 
Such a protest at that registered by these 
nine governments in this Assembly has 
rarely, if ever, occurred before in the his- 
tory of the League. : 

Both Madame Vergara and Madame 
Pizano are members of the Nationality 


Committee of the Inter-American Com- 


mission of Women and have taken an ac- 
tive part in the movement for equal na- 


tionality rights for women. Madame Ver- 


gara enlisted as a worker with the Inter- 
American Commission of Women in 1930 
at the time of the first World Conference 
for the Codification of International law. 
Because of the fact that differentiations 
between men and women were embodied 
in the convention, she followed it to the 
League of Nations Assembly of the same 
year and there worked again with the 
Inter-American Commission of Women to 
have the question of the convention re- 


opened by the League. The following 


year, 1931,—this time as a Chilean dele- 
date—she continued her campaign in the 


Women 


SHOULD like to make clear at the 

beginning of my remarks that what we 

seek is not a revision but a redrafting 
of the Articles of The Hague Nationality 
Convention which relate to the nation- 
ality of women. The members of this 
Commission who attended The Hague 
Conference for the Codification of Inter- 
national Law will recall the dissatisfac- 
tion with those articles which was ex- 


pressed at that conference itself by the — 


International Organizations of Women. 
We are all well aware of the dissatisfac- 
tion which has been expressed since the 
convention was signed. I submit, Mr. 
President, that this Commission must 
take account of these facts and see 
whether we cannot remove the causes of 
that dissatisfaction. 

The Irish delegation fully appreciates 
the difficulty of the task which confronted 
The Hague Codification Conference. That 
conference sought to provide against, the 
conflicts which follow the application of 
the various opposing systems of law on 
nationality. It conducted its delibera- 
tions on the basis of the existing laws as 
they stood in 1930 and it accepted the 
traditional inequalities between men and 
women which these laws contained. 

The question raised by the Interna- 
tional Organizations of Women is some- 
thing more than the removal of a conflict 
of nationality laws. It is a question of 


League Assembly. This present year she 
went further and, jointly with Madame 


-Pizano, presented a resolution to the As- 


sembly calling for a new nationality con- 
vention based on equality. The draft 


convention that she and Madame Pizano 


presented was the same one that had been 
proposed at The Hague Codification Con- 
ference by the Chilean aaragams, Mr. Cru- 
chaga. It reads: 


“The contracting States agree that 
from the going into effect of this con- 
vention there shall be no distinction 
based on sex in their law and practice 
relating to nationality.” 


“When this draft convention was sub- 
mitted at The Hague,” said Madame Ver- 
gara, “no government supported it except- 
ing Chile. It was not taken seriously; it 
was not voted upon; it was not even men- 
tioned in the debate. Now, two years 
later, it has been seriously proposed to 
the Assembly by two governments and 
warmly seconded by four other govern- 
ments. For more than a week it was dis- 
cussed in the First Commission of the 


Assembly. It was discussed for two days — 
in a sub-committee of the First Commis- 
sion. Finally it was discussed in the 
plenary session of the Assembly. If we | 


continue to make this same progress in 


Speech by J. J. Hearne, Delegate from 
Irish Free State, in the First Commission 


of the Assembly of the League of Nations, — 


October, 1932 


principle, namely, that of the removal of 
the inequalities based on sex from the 


national laws of the great majority of 


countries, and the removal from The 
Hague Convention of the apparent sanc- 
tion given to these inequalities. The Inter- 
national Organizations of Women claim 
that no discrimination against women 
should continue to find expression in the 
national laws relating to the nationality of 
women. Mr. Limburg, the vice-chairman of 
this Commission, in a speech of great 
force, reminded us some days ago that the 
task before the Feminist organizations is 
the reform of the national laws, and that 
the fight of those organizations must be 
taken up in the national parliaments and 
not in this Commission or in international 
conferences. But may I ask our eminent 
colleague, Mr. Limburg, and those who 
share his views, to consider the matter 
from the following standpoint. 


HE growing tendency in modern legis- 
lation is, as we all know, towards 
equality of the sexeg and the removal of 
disabilities based upon sex. Since The 
Hague Nationality Convention was signed 


Equal Rights 


the future, it will not be long before our 
proposed convention will have gained suf- 
ficient backing to be submitted to the 
governments for signature and eee 
tion.” 

Madame Vergara sailed last week for 
Chile. She plans to campaign throughout 
Latin America against ratification of The 
Hague Convention. “At Montevideo, in 
December of next year,” she says, “the 
same draft nationality convention that 
was presented at The Hague by Chile and 
this year in the League Assembly by Chile 
and Colombia will be presented to the 
conference of American Republics. We 
shall ask again for equality and we be- 
lieve: that at the Conference of American 
Republics we shall be successful. The 
New World is more friendly to equality 
between men and women than is Europe. 
Our sad experience with the League of 


‘Nations makes us feel that our hope lies 


in the Western Hemisphere. We have 
done the best that we could at Geneva 


but the odds against us here are very 


great. Perhaps if we secure an equality 
convention on nationality for the whole 
Western Hemisphere we may then be 
able, with that backing, to win even. the 
League of Nations—which is so reaction- 
ary upon this — the —_ of 


and the Hague Convention 


two years ago, the United States, Spain 
and Canada have enacted nationality laws 
in which this tendency towards equality 
has found expression. This tendency was 
noted by The Hague Codification Confer- 
ence itself and in Resolution No. VI of 
that conference we find a recommendation 
that the governments study whether it 
would not be possible to introduce into 
their laws the principle of equality in 
nationality. While making that recom- 
mendation, however, The Hague Confer- 


ence produced a convention which ap- 


pears, at least in its form, to give recog- 
nition to the inequality of the sexes and 
is, therefore, open to objection on this 
ground. 

The Gorerament of the Irish Free State © 
has always accepted the principle of the — 
equality of the sexes in this connection, 


‘subject to the maintenance of the unity 
of the family. They feel that the codifi- 


cation of international law should not be 
cast in a form which appears to assume 
that no progress is being made, or can be 
made, or ought to be made in national 
legislation in the direction of the removal 
of sex discriminations. Codification should 
not be effected in a form which assumes 
that the national law at the time at which 
codification takes place is fixed, or final, 
or not susceptible of progress and reform. 
A code of international law should not 
put the seal of international approval 
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upon a system of municipal law which, 
besides being old-fashioned, is ill-fash- 
ioned, iniquitous, and contrary to the 
trend of contemporary thought and out 
of touch with contemporary realities, — 

I think, Mr. President, that this Com- 
mission will agree that a great forward 
movement towards sex equality and the 
removal of sex disabilities has been taking 
place in all branches of municipal law, 
and of late years in the law relating to 
the nationality of women. I submit that 
we may discredit or delay the movement 
towards codification of international law 
if we allow it to proceed in a manner 
which tends to perpetuate in the munici- 
pal domain traditional ideas which do not 
fit the modern world. 

The codification of international law 
should lean towards progress and not 
against progress. Or, at least, it should 
hold an even balance during a transition 
period, such as that which we are now 
witnessing in this regard. If the equality 
of the sexes were accepted by all States 


the need for a convention resolving con- 


flicts of nationality laws would—in this 
eonnection at all events—disappear. Why 
should our international law devised to 
remove conflicts caused by the sex in- 
equalities in our municipal law seem to 
regard these inequalities as permanent 
when, in fact, they are disappearing? 
Does The Hague Convention not seem, in 
form at least, to approach the problem in 
the wrong way? Should it not look to the 
prospect of the ultimate disappearance 
from the national laws of distinctions 
based on sex rather than assume that 
these distinctions will remain? Should it 
not suggest equality rather eases appear 
to sanction ee ? 


Candidates 


RETTA PALMER'S articles in the 


New York World Telegram will 

soon make that paper a staple in 
the mental dietary of American Femin- 
ists. What she writes is too good to miss, 
So unless you are already a subscriber you 
had better send in your name. 

We take the liberty of reprinting two 
of her articles in this issue, one herewith 
and another under Press Comment, but 
henceforth, in all fairness, we must refer 


_ you to the World Telegram if you wish to 


enjoy her fluent pen. 

On November 2, under the caption 
printed above, she took an excellent fling 
at the politicians and mapped out a course 
that they would do well to follow. 

“Politicians are notoriously cautious,” 
Says Miss Palmer. “So would you be if you 
had to run a race of many months’ dura- 
tion on the top of a metaphorical fence! 
The candidate who blundered into frank- 


hess on such a controversial theme as. 


The Irish delegation feels that before 
further ratifications of The Hague Con- 
vention take place something should be 
done to meet the views so clearly ex- 
pressed and so assiduously and, may I add 
so persuasively, advocated by the Inter- 
national Organizations of Women. A 
way can be found to submit to the States 
signatories to the convention some modi- 
fication of the relevant articles (Articles 
8 to 11) which would remove the bias 


against equality contained in_ those 


articles. The bias against equality is the 
only ground of objection taken to them 
by those chiefly concerned, namely, the 
International Organizations of Women 
and those whom they represent. Such a 
modification can be made without affect- 
ing the sense and scope of those articles. 


HE proposal of the Belgian delegate, 

M. Henri Rolin, would appear to indi- 
cate the best means to achieve the end we 
have in mind. M. Rolin proposes that Arti- 
cles 8 to 11 of The Hague Convention to 
which so much objection has been raised, 
be changed by altering the word “Woman” 
to read “Person.” In this way the dis- 
criminations against women would be 
romoved from the convention and at the 
same time the convention itself would be 


saved. Its ratification would doubtless 


even be expedited. The Irish delegation 
supports that proposal, They congratu- 
late that great friend of codification, M. 
Rolin, on having found a method by which 
the differences of opinion expressed 
around this table can be composed. 

The Irish delegation would also support 
a resolution requesting the governments 
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to withhold ratification of The Hague 
Convention pending replies to the request 
that a Protocol be opened embodying the 
suggested amendments of Articles 8 to 11, 
as that logically follows from the pro- 
posal to amend those articles. I would 
earnestly urge all my colleagues to accept 
M. Rolin’s proposal or some modification 
of it which will be acceptable to the Inter- 
national Women’s Organisations con- 
cerned. 

M. Rolin’s plan has the merit, Mr. Presi- 
dent, of removing the tendencious lan- 
guage of The Hague articles of which the 
International Organizations of Women 
complain and. of preserving, at the same 


time, the sense and scope of the inter- 


national agreement which is contained in 


those articles. Countries like my own for — 


which the family is a sacred institution 
and the unity of the family a fundamental 
principle of social life can approve of 
M. Rolin’s project. The amendments that 
he suggests would not affect the unity of 
the family. The adoption of the Rolin 
proposal may, moreover, remove at least 


one of the grounds on which the United 


States of America has declined to become 
a signatory to The Hague Convention. 
Lastly, Mr. President, I am certain that 
there is no State which is a signatory to 
The Hague Convention which cannot ac- 
cept the modification proposed by the Bel- 
gian delegate. It would make no change 
whatever in the practical effect of the 
four articles of The Hague Convention 
which are the subject of this discussion. 


It would, however, mean that the dis- | 


criminations against women would be re- 
moved from the convention and certainly 
this is something that we would all, I 
hope, be glad to see brought to pass. 


Seem to Overlook Women 


birth control or Federal divorce legisla- 
tion would be sure to offend some one and 
to drive votes into the opponents’ camp, 
which is a very regrettable thing for a 
candidate to do. So that a certain skit- 
tishness in handling some subjects of mo- 
ment to the ladies can be understood. 
“But the curious thing about the speeches 
which we have read and heard during the 
last few months is their reticence on a 
matter which would seem as safe for any 
candidate to indorse as the American 
home or the flag. And that is the issue of 
giving the political woman a break. 


“There are vague appeals to the woman’s — 


vote implicit in practically every cam- 
paign speech. There are favorable refer- 
ences to the desirability of good schools 
and free milk and child welfare. But 
show us the candidate who offers to make 
Equal Rights a reality even in the limited 
world of political preferment. Nobody, it 
seems, sees any strategic importance in 


making definite promises to the women as 
a group in the way that the parties make 
promises to farmers as a group. And 
there are more women than farmers. 

“Is there any group which would be 
alienated by a Presidential candidate’s 
promise to put at least one woman in the 
Cabinet if he should win? It does not 
seem likely. Antagonism to women in 
politics may smoulder quietly in some 
political camps, but it is not an issue 
about which any great bloc of men appear 


to get really roused. The only person 


who might be expected to object violently 
to a woman Cabinet member would be the 
man who had coveted the job himself. 
Yet no candidate has offered such a plank. 

“There was a time when the words ‘I 
will do a lot for women if they elect me’ 
carried conviction. But that day has 
passed. Too many candidates have used 
them in the past and failed to remember 
them when once they were in office. When 
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a man offers to do a lot for women nowa- 
days the woman voter is inclined to say: 
‘Yes? Well, just what, please ?” And to 


that question no gentleman has so far 


offered a very satisfactory answer. 

“It is doubtless true that there are more 
men qualified for the higher political 
posts than there are women. The ladies 
are still newcomers in the parties; they 
have not yet intrenched themselves with 
that following of votes which is a large 
part of the mature politician’s power. But 


WOMAN can 
keep a secret. 
Uncle Sam says so. 


She Charts 


San Francisco | 
Chronicle, 


likel 


never anything 
more than a man- 
sles slur to deflect the charge of gar- 
rulity from where it belongs. Now an 
opportunity to give this falsehood the 
coup de grace has fallen to Miss Frances 
Elizabeth Willis. 

To this Stanford graduate comes the 


distinction of being the first woman in > 


history to represent the United States as 
Acting Minister to a foreign capital. Her 
post is Stockholm, Sweden. And, although 
she has been in the foreign service only 
five of her thirty-three years, the Depart- 
ment of State, we are told, has no fear 
that for the month in which she will be 
Acting Minister she will not handle her 
duties with complete satisfaction. | 
The portrait gallery of history is filled 
with women who have shown singular 
aptitude for deciding questions of state. 
Elizabeth of England and Catherine of 
Russia come to mind. It may be assumed 
that Miss Willis is thoroughly familiar 
with these highly interesting careers. 
Among her responsibilities is control 
over the military and naval attaches and 
their assistants. And here we can see her 
recalling the warrior figures of Semiramis 
of Assyria, Joan of Arch or Boadicea. 
Can Miss Willis boss her warrior aids? 
From the terseness of her cable advising 
the State Department that she is in charge 


it may be judged that they will step lively. 


Feminine Fragility 
Is Masculine Myth 
By Gretta Palmer 


ERE women 

ever weak 
enough to deserve 
to be called the 
fainting sex? Not 
when there was 
work to be done. 
It was only when 
the time came for the division of spoils 
and honors that men found it convenient 
to insist on the extreme fragility of the 
female, according to Gail Laughlin, law- 
yer, pioneer Feminist and three times a 
member of the Maine Legislature. 


World Telegram, 
New York, 
November 5, 1932. 


The contrary asser- 


it is hard to believe that their appeal to 


the other members of their sex is quite as 
negligible as the candidates imagine. 
Women, outside of politics, have led cru- 
sades and have rolled up a respectable 
and sometimes belligerent following of 
other women. 


“Mrs. Charles Sabin has built up an or- 3 


ganization—of women only—which is ac- 
knowledged to be an important political 
unit. The various peace organizations of 
women throughout the world have been 


Press Comment 


A small, fierce figure in black taffeta, 
she reduced the men guests at the recent 
Zonta Club dinner for Amelia Earhart 
to so many uneasily wriggling school boys 
in tail coats. For this woman is one of 
the Feminists of the old school, a cru- 
sader whose mild white hair is cancelled 
by the witty ruthlessness of her tongue 
lashing at the treatment men have ac- 
corded women in the past. 

“We are not the first generation of 
women to be strong,” she said. “Our 
Colonial grandmothers were no weaklings. 
And you will notice that the pioneer men 
never settled down to found a permanent 
colony in America until they brought 
their women with them. One New Eng- 
land winter was all they wanted when 
they came alone. Then they went scurry- 


ing back to Europe.~ But after the “wives” 


came, they stayed. 
“Women have done plenty of heroic 
things in the past. But they simply have 


not received the credit for it. How many | 


people know that the Lewis and Clarke 
expedition was led by an Indian woman? 
The history books don’t even mention her, 
although they have plenty to say about 
the men who followed her.” | 

The old arguments against women’s 
progress have always been the same and 
have always been miracles of inconsist- 
ency, Miss Laughlin said. When it was 
timidly suggested that girls might ‘be 
taught geometry, it was argued that they 
were not capable of mastering it; and be- 
sides, if they were taught geometry, they 
would neglect their homes and husbands 


in their preoccupation with theorems. It 


was said that women should not learn to 
fly, because they were not strong enough. 
And anyway, if they did, they would spend 
all their time junketing back and forth 
across the Atlantic. 

“The arguments are always the same,” 
Miss Laughlin said, disposing of mascu- 
line logic with some tartness. “I could 
almost wish that they would show more 
ingenuity in thinking up excuses to keep 
us down, since they have the whole realm 
of imagination to choose from and are not 
limited in any way by truth.” 

This was the method by which the un- 
tiring Feminists of twenty years ago 


~ Women Barred 


Equal Rights 
recognized as a powerful influence by the 


League of Nations at Geneva. Is ‘it not 


possible that women would carry women’s 
sympathy within the political parties, too, 
if they were ever given a chance? | 

“The most daring bit of strategy, we be- 
lieve, which any party could have at- 
tempted this year: would have been to 
nominate a woman for the Vice-Presi- 
dency. And don’t you think she would 
have drawn as many votes to the party as 
Messrs. Curtis, Garner, Maurer or Ford?” 


whipped up the sagging hopes of their 
women audiences and forced them to 
repudiate the legend that women were 
somewhat less than human beings, in- 
capable of competition with a man. This 


‘was the sort of eloquence which freed our 
mothers from the confinement of the 


vicious circle which said that if you can’t 
do a thing it proves that women are weak. 
And if you can, it proves that you are un- 
womanly. So deeply imbued with this 
philosophy was the masculine mind of 
thirty years ago, said Miss Laughlin, that 
“after the Palo Alto earthquake—it was 
an earthquake there, anyway—a report 
stated that the women remained calm 


but the men were hysterical. The narrator — 


then made this remarkable statement, 
‘Strong men wept like women’.” 
~As proof of woman’s hardihodd and 


- courage, she said, you need go no farther 


than the nearest home. 

“Ex-soldiers who make a great to-do 
about having risked their lives mgt 9 well 
remember that,” she added. 

“Every bonus seeker’s mother risked 
her life when she bore him, too. The only 
difference between them is that she doesn’t 
go around blowing about it.” 

It was a grand, rousing speech from 
which one carried away a conviction that 
women are quite strong enough to accom- 
plish any feat that any man can accom- 
plish, if only they will recognize their full 
equality. For even today, woman has not 
come altogether into her kingdom— 

“She walketh veiled and sleeping, 

For she knoweth not her power.” 
But she is waking up. Such indefatig- 
able Feminists as Miss Laughlin are 
alarm clocks which no woman can long 
ignore. 


REVISED 


From Many Jobe compilation of 
The Sun, “labor laws for wom- 


en, issued today by 
the Woman’s Bu- 
reau, shows there 
are still some jobs 
a woman can’t tackle. : 

Mining as an occupation for women is 
prohibited in seventeen States. 

Colorado bars them from working in 


Baltimore, Md., 
November 7, 1932. 
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coke ovens. Arizona, Oklahoma and Wis- 
consin prohibit them from working in 
quarries. 

A blanket prohibition on employment. of 
women on jobs disproportional to strength 
or detrimental to health obtains in Kan- 
sas, Michigan, North Dakota, Washing- 
ton, Oregon and Wisconsin. 

California, Massachusetts, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania and Washington forbid women 
to perform tasks involving the lifting or 
carrying of heavy weights. Ohio has a 
list of twenty-three prohibitions against 
employment of women, among them being 
baggage handling, bell hop, blast furnaces, 
bowling alleys, crossing watchman, de- 
livery service, express driver, freight han- 
dling, jitney driver, meter reading, 
molder, pool rooms, section work, shoe- 


shining parlors, smelters and taxi drivers. 
An annotation says an Ohio county court 


has declared the taxi-driving prohibition 
unconstitutional. 

The compendium shows that thirteen 
States provide that a woman worker must 
be provided time for meals—varying from 
thirty minutes to one hour. Laws re- 
quiring some kind of seating accommoda- 
tions are reported for all States but 
Mississippi. 

“The eight-hour day with the forty- 
eight-hour week for women in industry 
has been legally established in only six 
States—Arizona, California, Kansas, New 
Mexico, New York, Utah,—the District 
of Columbia and Puerto Rico,” the bureau 
notes. 


Women Lose Despite Superiority 
EW SOUTH WALES has recently 
experienced a very bitter election 


fight. The issue was really between Red — 


Labor and Nationalism. Although Fed- 
eral Labor contested many seats, it won 
none. 

Seven women stood — four as Inde- 
pendents, two as Federal Labor and one 
as Communist. None were successful, 
not that this was any reflection on the 
candidates, but the electors were so petri- 


fied that they hesitated to vote for any 
candidate except one endorsed by one 


of the two outstanding parties. 

One of the leading weeklies, referring 
to the calibre of the women candidates, 
said that they had greater knowledge, 
were better speakers and more sincere 
than nine-tenths of the men candidates, 


- but it waited until the elections were over 


to print this statement! 

Women candidates do not favor party 
polities. 
thing and the right thing for the greatest 
number, regardless of the party, and not 
be part of a machine which drives them; 
hence their difficulty to get elected. 


They want to do the best 


It adds, however, that only four States, 
Alabama, Florida, Iowa and West Vir- 


ginia, “have no law of any sort regulating 


the hours of work for women.” 


Women's EMINISTS lost 
International their fight in the 
Status League of Nations 

Assembly Commis- 
sion for equality of 
October 12, 1932. 


tional law in mat- 
| ters of citizenship | 
and naturalization when a motion for 
ratification of the nationality convention, 
or agreement, framed at The Hague in the 
spring of 1930 was approved. The fight 
was led by a woman representative of 
Chile, who had the backing of three other 
countries, Colombia, China and Turkey. 


Signature of this 1930 convention was 
refused by the United States, the State 


Department being dissatisfied with the 


refusal of the conference to embody in the 
agreement the principle of full equality 
of the sexes for which this country had 
contended. The fight in the League Com- 
mission was on the lines which had been 
followed by the United States representa- 


tives at The Hague and by the spokesmen 
of the women’s there repre- 


sented. 
The American: contention was that if 


there is to be any recodification of the 
principles of cttizenship’ naturaliza-~ 


tion heretofore recognized in interna- 


Feminist Notes 


Austria Retains Women Physicians 
ECOGNIZING the fact that physical 
examinations of women at courts is 
very often necessary, the Ministry of Jus- 
tice in Austria has ordered that women 
physicians are to be charged with this 
examination. It is to be hoped that espe- 
cially women gynecologists will be nomi- 
nated as casual or as permanent experts. 
Girls Defy Marriage Ban 
HERE is a rule governing the per- 
sonal conduct of British civil servants 
which forbids women to retain their posi- 
tions after marriage. As this rule has 
been defied in two known cases—although 
it is believed that the unknown cases are 
numerous—some London papers see in the 
situation a conspiracy on the part of the 
departments of the government which em- 
ploy women to make the rule a dead-letter, 
failure having met every effort to provoke 
the necessary Parliamentary abrogation. 
The most recent case was that of Miss 
A. C. M. Richmond, of the Ministry of 
Labor, who had been discovered to have 
become Mrs. Guilland a few days before. 
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tional law, it should be one fully guaran- 
teeing the equal position of the sexes as is | 
done in American legislation, sponsored 
by Representative Cable, since the war. 

If the nations are not yet ready to ac- 


cept that principle, the American position 


is that recodification had better be post- 
poned until their viewpoint changes. 

The resolution which the American 
delegation to The Hague conference 
vainly sponsored was as follows: 

“The conference recommends to the 
study of the governments the principle 
that in their law and practice relating to 
naturalization there shall be no distinc- 
tion based on sex, with particular con- 
sideration of the interests of children in- — 
volved in the — of that prin- 
ciple.” | 

The position now embodied in American 
law is that a woman neither gains nor 
loses citizenship by marriage. That re- 
quires naturalization of a foreign-born 
woman who marries an American, but 
conserves her American citizenship to an 
American woman who marries a for- 
eigner. Under the old rule a woman took 
her husband’s nationality. 

Women advocates at Geneva of League 
sanction for the position taken in Ameri- 
can law were urged to work for changes 
in the laws of the various nations. The 
usual compromise suggested by those un- 
willing to accept the full American posi- 
tion is that it shall be optional with a 
married woman whether she retain her 
own, or accept her husband’s nationality. 


Forty Thieves Captured 

UTOMOBILE thieves will do well to 

keep out of the path of Policewoman 
Alice McCarthy, who carries a big pistol 
and knows how to use it. Records of the 
Police Department disclose that she ar- 
rested forty motor-car thieves during the 
past few months. 

“Miss McCarthy is equal to any man 
on my force,” said Captain Timothy How- 
ard, her commanding officer. 

“How do you do it?” she was asked. 

“T put a gun on them and tell them to 
drive to the station, and they go.” 


Repercussions from Geneva 
ORN in Canada of United Empire 
Loyalist and French-Canadian stock, 
Mrs. C. E. Hughes of Montreal for five 
years has been a woman without a coun- 
try. Now she has regained her Canadian 
citizenship through a special clause in 
the new naturalization act of Canada, 
which enables a Canadian woman to ob- 
tain that concession after marriage to a 
man whose country does not confer on 


her his nationality by reason of the 
marriage. 
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District B&ych Elects Officers 


and Mrs. Edwin Lublin were elected 


co-chairmen of the District of Columbia — 


Branch of the National Woman’s Party 
at the annual business meeting held No- 
vember 2 at Alva Belmont House. 

Other officers elected were Mrs. Emil 
Berliner, honorary chairmen; Suzanne 
Meek, secretary; Lila Mae Taylor, treas- 
urer. Committee chairmen have not yet 
been named by the new officers. | 

The District Branch sponsors a téa at 


Alva Belmont House on the last Sunday 
of each. month, when a speaker of note is : 


the honor guest. 


Federation Equality Reservation 
SHE District of Columbia Federation 


, of Women’s Clubs at its regular meet- 
ing on Monday, October 24, endorsed the 


_ Nye reservation to the adherence of the 
United States to the World Court to the 


effect that: | 


In the event the United States adheres 


to the Court, it shall make the tolinwing 
reservation : 


“Provided that the code of law to be 
administered by the World Court shall 
. not contain inequalities based on sex.” 


Honored Again | 


MELIA EARHART received’ on No- 
vember 3, a trophy as an award for the 


most distinguished flying feat by a woman 
during the year. The trophy was pre- 
sented by the Zonta Club, an organization 
of women from all professions and indus- 
tries, at a dinner given by the club on the 


roof of the Waldorf-Astoria. This is the 


first flying trophy to be awarded by the 
club. 
It was presented by Mrs. Oliver Harri- 
man. In accepting it, Miss Earhart said 
she felt that it was a gift to mark the ac- 
complishment of all women who fly. 
“Few people realize that women have 
been flying for a hundred years,” said 


Miss Earhart. “Until recently, of course, 


all of their flying was done in balloons. 
Six hundred women are now flying. 

“In this country we are fortunate that 
there are no sex restrictions in issuing 
licenses. In some countries this is not 
true. 29 

George Palmer Putnam, husband of the 
flier, spoke humorously, and said as a 
famous woman’s husband he had come to 
look upon himself as the forgotten man. 

Nina Broderick Price presided at the 
dinner. Blair Niles, author and explorer, 
and Gail Laughlin, lawyer and member of 
the Maine Legislature, were among the 
speakers. 

Mrs. John Jay White, Mrs. Lloyd Wil- 
liams and Jane Norman Smith repre- 
sented the Woman’s Party at the dinner. 


RS. PAUL MYRON LINEBARGER 


News from the Field 


New York Government Workers Organize 
GROUP of government workers who 
are employed in federal service in 


New York City met at the home of Jane: 
Norman Smith on Wednesday, Novem-— 


ber 2, 1932, for the purpose of forming 
a local Government Workers’ Council of 


the National Woman’s Party, to work in 


co-operation with the National Govern- 
ment Workers’ Council of the Woman’s 
Party in Washington. 

These women, whose own jobs were 
jeopardized by the inclusion of the mar- 


ried workers’ clause in the Economy Bill, 
heard for the first time of the discrimina- 


tions against women in the laws of the 


United States, and especially those affect- 
ing women workers. One new member 


said: “I think the government workers 


should help all women who are seeking | 
equality of opportunity, just as the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party members who are 


may write her essay on the Equal Rights : 


Amendment? 
“T hope that an Arkansas girl, and one 
from your college, will win the first prize 


of $500.00 and a trip. to Washington si 


receive it, don’t you? 
“Hope your girls will enter this con- 
test with a determination to win, and that 


this new interest will help them in their 


English classes.” 


Mrs. Spencer is also endeavoring to 


secure support for an equal inheritance 
bill in the Arkansas legislature. 


Discharging Women Causes Hardship 


EVERE hardship in many cases would 


result from the displacement of mar- 
ried women workers—this is the conclu- 
sion drawn in a survey made by the indus- 
trial research department of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania’s Wharton School 
of Finance and Commerce. At best only 
trivial relief could be effected by such a 
measure. | 
Of the estimated 34,000 Philadelphia 


families, in which a married woman was 
employed full time, a total of 9,660 had 


‘no earnings except those. obtained from 


the full-time employment of the married 
women. In an additional 1,590 families 
all the employable members, except the 
married women, were either totally un- 
employed or employed only part time. 
Many of these families were living below 
the level of health and comfort, and in 
many others reduction of family income 
would result in this condition. 


‘TWO MILLION DOLLAR FUND 
| Treasurer’s Report 
Lavra Borrien, Treasurer 
ECEIPTS collected by National Head- 
quarters, December 7, 1912, to J une 
1, 1932, $1,894,014.93. 
Contributions, membership and other 
receipts, June 1 to July 1, 1932: 


| | Jordan, D. C.............. $1.00 
not government workers are helping us.” Miss 1.00 
Mrs. Beaiah F. Criep, D. 1.00 
Plans were made toward assisting the Mre. Balife Larkin 1.00 
rs en asco . 
National Government Workers’ Counctt Mrs, Clement M. Johnston, Va..... 1,00 
Miss Iva MacFadden, D. C. 1.00 
before —— convenes. Miss Helen Martin, D. C............ 1.00 
Mrs. Rose Ann Meyers, D. C. -1.00 
ENORA SPENCER, Woman’s Party MoM S Gite DC. ng, De 50200 
to win the Equal Rights Essay Prize for Mie 100 
her State. On October 26 she sent out Miss Sara Grogan, 
the: following letter to the registrars: of- Gar Greene, 
Mrs. Sarah E. Pell, N. Y......... 
I am sending you, under separ ate Mrs. William F. Kent, Calif... RITA OES: 100.00 
rs almers orster, 
a poster, on the essay contest now Mrs. Margaret R. Shumar, 1.00 
being conducted by the National Wom- is; Toten M. Berrien, D. 
an’s Party, from Washington, D. C., and Mrs. 
will you please tack the poster up in your (Mrs. Belle Zimmerman, 
in vou Miss Sara J.- Patterson, D. ©..... 1.00 
hall 80 that every girl in your college may Bore 
read it and send to the National Woman’s Mrs. Rose A. Steen, 
is Mrs. Helen P. Wetzel, N. Y. 10. 
Party for the material from which she Dr. Mary O'Malley, D. O................. 


Miss Marian Shawen, D. C. 
Miss Melissa Bolton, D. C..... 
Miss Grace Boode, D. C... 


ooo ooo 


Miss E. Faye Cochran, D. C... 

Mrs. John Huhn, D. C............... ; cians : 
Miss Vera Flaherty 25 
Mrs. I. M. Ross, Mich. . 
Miss Dorothy Maloney, 25 
Miss Kathrine A. Cutter, Mich. 25 
Miss Grace R. Goodrich, 
Miss Wilna Barrichmour, 25 
Miss Grace Brochulis, Mich. 25 
Miss Adele Sauster, Mich... 26 
Miss Gladys Cowan, Mich..... 
Miss Ida Cuery, Mich..................... 25 
Miss Rosebud Young, ‘Mich... 1,00 
Miss Margurete Hausor, Mich. 1.00 
Miss Dorothy Heirser, Mich. 1.00 
Miss Mateel Mix, Mich.; om 1.00 
Mrs. D. Trussell, Mich,................ 1,00 
Miss Zola Pegg, Mich......... 4 


1.00 
Miss Rosa Pamter, Mich... <— 
Miss Estelle Friedrichs, Mich. = ae 
1.00 

1.00 


Miss Rose Lusby, Mich. . : . 
Miss Caroline Beall, Mich.......... oe 
Miss Elizabeth Delaney Mich.. 


Miss Imogene Eurle, Mich. : 3.00 
Miss Helen Jamison, Mich... 10.00 
Mrs. Winters, Ohio................... 24.00 
B. and O, Women, din 10.00 
Transfer from Investment Fund... v 426.00 
Government Workers’ Contribution... : 50.00 
Miscellaneous 99.20 

$1,128.95 


Total to July 1, 1982 
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